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THE RIO DE LA PLATA— ITS BASIN, GEOG- 
RAPHY AND INHABITANTS. 



THOMAS MORONG.* 

The river system of La Plata, if we consider the ex- 
tent of its drainage area and the number of the tribu- 
taries by which that area is traversed, is the second 
largest fluviatile system in the world. It is surpassed 
only by the great Amazonian system, just south of which 
it rises. The Nile and the Mississippi are longer 
rivers than either of the chief Plata affluents, the Uru- 
guay, the Parana and the Paraguay, but neither of them 
possesses so many navigable tributaries, nor covers such 
a wide area with so many fluvial ramifications. The 
general course of this system is from north to south, 
traversing a distance of 23 of latitude, from 12 30' to 
35 30' south latitude, or, if we follow the windings of 

* This paper was originally given as a lecture with stereoscopic illustra- 
tions before the American Geographical Society, which will account for the 
familiar, personal style observable in some parts of it. 
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the Paraguay and Parana, nearly 3000 miles from their 
sources to the Atlantic Ocean. 

This vast system of inland waters drains a surface of 
not less than 2,000,000 square miles, and pours a volume 
of water into the sea which has been estimated to ex- 
ceed the aggregate discharge of all the European rivers 
put together. This is to be expected from the peculiar 
conformation of the South American continent, which is 
in many respects unlike that of any region on the globe. 
On the west, or the Pacific side, there is a strip of land 
scarcely 200 miles in breadth, covered with mountains 
consisting of the Coast and interior Cordilleras and the 
intermediate range known as the Andes, some of the 
magnificent peaks of which rise 23,000 feet into the air. 
The warm equatorial winds of the Atlantic, loaded with 
vapor, strike these lofty sierras, and are completely 
emptied of their moisture, which rolls down the Andean 
slopes in floods of water that find their way to the sea 
through the Amazons and the Plata, watering the whole 
region, and making it not only a mass of living verdure 
but a land of unsurpassed fertility, and at the same time 
a grand, finely dissected highway of inland commerce. 

As might also be expected, the rainfall throughout 
this region is almost continuous the year round, and 
of prodigious volume. I saw freshets at Asuncion, in 
Paraguay, about twenty feet in height. On the Pilcomayo 
we were treated in a single night to a rise in the river of 
ten feet. In fact, I could see the water rise inch by inch,, 
until what was at night-fall a quiet stream scarcely a 
foot in depth became a roaring river ten feet deep by 
10 o'clock the next morning. The annual rainfall in 
Paraguay, never less than sixty-five inches, is in some 
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years as much as eighty inches. A traveller in southern 
Brazil states that he was detained on the Tibagy river 
from the second to the twenty-fifth of July by a flood 
which, after a continuous downpour of nine days, raised 
the river thirty-three feet in height at a spot where it 
was 200 yards wide, pouring along 90,000 cubic feet of 
water, some twenty-five times its volume at low water 
mark. The Uruguay has been known to rise at some 
points fifty feet in height in times of freshet. From these 
facts you will perceive that the country of which I speak 
may almost be said to be equally divided between land 
and water. 

I shall now invite you to accompany me on a voyage 
from the mouth of the grand Plata estuary to its sources 
in the highlands of Brazil and Bolivia, while I endeav- 
or by description and pictorial illustration to give you 
some idea of what I have seen in a trip over that route. 
We will, if you please, take our start from Lobos Island, 
the first land we made after a voyage of seventy days 
from Boston harbor. Lobos, or Seal Island, more for- 
tunate than our own Pribylov Islands in Bering Sea, 
untroubled by Canadian poachers, yields a handsome 
revenue to Uruguay, and around this we saw thousands 
of seals disporting themselves in the open sea. Soon 
after taking a pilot off this island, the low sand-hills of 
the Banda Oriental, or the purple land, as its inhabitants 
love to call it, which first of all in this zone is touched 
by the rays of the morning sun, came into sight. The 
eastern contour of the Plata estuary is essentially dif- 
ferent from that which occurs on the Argentine or 
western shore. On the left bank, or the Uruguay side, 
the land is rolling, often rising into bluffs, at first low, 
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afterwards reaching in the uplands of Entre Rios a 
height of 150 or 200 feet. Some portions of it are 
quite rocky, the rocks consisting of clay-slate, gneiss 
and granite, which also form the islands of Sola, Las 
Hermanas and Martin Garcia in the river above Buenos 
Aires, where the granite is quarried for the pavement 
of that city. From Maldonado we ascend for sixty 
miles to Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay, a beauti- 
ful city, with a population of 120,000 souls, of much 
commercial importance, but greatly hindered in its de- 
velopment by its lack of a harbor and depth of water. 
In fact it is a mere open roadstead, with a water-front 
so shallow that no vessel drawing over six feet can get 
within a quarter of a mile of the shore. Passengers 
are obliged to land in small boats, and all cargoes are 
shipped in lighters, while the wind is so boisterous that 
you and your luggage are deluged with spray and 
water during the short passage between the vessel and 
the custom-house. One is struck not only here but 
also throughout the Plata rivers and the Pacific coast 
with the lack of judgment shown by the early Spanish 
settlers in choosing the sites for their ports. Even 
Valparaiso, the chief seaport of Pacific South America, 
is merely an open roadstead into which the northers 
sometimes blow with such violence that all the vessels 
are obliged to make for the broad ocean to avoid going 
on shore. The large sea-going steamers always lie at 
Valparaiso and Montevideo with steam up, ready to put 
out at a moment's notice. 

From Montevideo we cross to the Argentine side, 
and now we come upon totally different scenery. 
Standing upon the lofty quarter-deck of a bark of nearly 
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a thousand tons burden, I could scarcely see the land 
till we were within half a mile of it, so low does it lie. 
Here and there I could just discern a tree which ap- 
peared to rise out of the water. This is the land of 
the celebrated pampas — great tree-less, hill-less and 
rock-less plains, almost as level as a floor, elevated only 
from six to twenty feet above the sea. There is but one 
indigenous tree on these plains, and that quite rare, the 
Ombu, a phytolaccaceous tree some thirty or forty feet 
high, buttressed about the base with large knees, and 
with wood so soft that by a single blow an axe can be 
buried in it almost to the head. These immense plains, 
extending 400 miles from La Plata to the foot of the 
Andes, are nearly 1000 miles in length, overgrown for 
the greater part with tall grass and gigantic thistles 
fifteen feet in height. 

There is strong evidence that this whole pampa for- 
mation was at a comparatively recent period the bed of 
the ocean, and has been created by a gradual deposit 
of detritus swept down by the Parana and its tributaries. 
At its northern extremity, near Santa Fe, sea-shells, 
some of them of existing species, are obtained by ex- 
cavations in the earth, and throughout the pampas are 
dug the fossil remains of extinct mammalia, which must 
have been buried by the silting up of marsh lands. 
Many of them were doubtless washed down by floods 
into the locailties where they lie. In the great Museo 
Nacional at Buenos Aires are preserved, through the 
industry of the celebrated paleontologist, Dr. Burmeis- 
ter, the remains of twenty-four of these ancient mam- 
mals. Among them are the Megatherium, in some of 
its dimensions surpassing all known quadrupeds, living 
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or extinct. It measured 6 feet across the haunches, 
twice the size of the largest elephant. It was from 12 
to 14 feet in length, to which its tail added 5 feet more, 
and in height about 8 feet. This huge body rested 
upon massive legs, and the claws of the fore feet were 
a yard long. The structure of the teeth proves it to 
have been a herbivorous animal, and without doubt it 
fed upon the branches and leaves of trees which its 
gigantic strength enabled it to bend or break down. 
Akin to the Megatherium, and nearly as large, is the 
Mylodon. 

One or both of these huge creatures must have been 
the ancestor of that strange arboreal South American 
animal, the sloth, which, notwithstanding its compara- 
tively diminutive size, is closely allied to them in 
structure. 

Besides these is another of immense proportions, 
known as the Glyptodon, which had a coat of mail in one 
piece nearly six feet in length, embossed with ossicles 
in the form of rosettes, an armor which enabled it to 
defy the most powerful carnivora of its age. Ludi- 
crously enough, this ancient monster is almost exactly 
reproduced by the liliputian armadillo, which abounds 
in the same regions to-day, and which we often had 
served upon our table whole, roasted in the shell. Of 
other interesting fossils contained in this collection I may 
mention two species of mastodon, and what is still more 
interesting, remains of the horse and the bear, neither 
of which has been known as a native wild animal of 
South America since it was settled by civilized men. 
The wild horse is known there, but it is the modern 
species introduced by the Spaniards. The only thing 
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resembling the bear is an insignificant harmless animal 
of the plantigrade family, called the coati. The ex- 
tinct horse {Equus curvidens) which has also been found 
in the caves of Kentucky, and the bear, closely allied 
to the living species of North America, are of special 
interest as showing the connection which must have 
existed in prehistoric days between the northern and 
southern portions of our hemisphere. 

Skirting by the pampas, we strike out into the great 
estuary on our northern voyage. We note as we go the 
yellowish, muddy character of the water, which is evi- 
dently filled with earthy sediment brought down from 
above. We also note the entire absence of aquatic 
vegetation. One would suppose that these South 
American streams would abound with water vegetation, 
but the botanist in search of such growths will be greatly 
disappointed. This is not owing to the saline charac- 
ter of the water, for the water of La Plata is fresh 
enough at Montevideo to be drunk ; but the constant 
deposit of sediment on the bottom of the river over- 
powers all vegetable growth. So great is this that new 
banks are constantly forming, and the channel is con- 
tinually altering. No river pilot, however experienced, 
knows from day to day where the channel will be to- 
morrow, and, in consequence, large vessels are con- 
stantly running aground at unexpected places. 

After a voyage of 100 miles, we reach the largest 
city in South America — Buenos Aires. Here again we 
are astonished that a seaport of such magnitude 
should be situated in such an unfavorable spot, for so 
shallow is the water that we are obliged to anchor four 
miles from the city. The town lies broad to the river, 
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here thirty-four miles wide, and when the pampero, the 
great hurricane wind of southeastern South America, 
blows fiercely from Patagonia across the pampas, it 
makes havoc not only with the shipping in the outer 
roads but also with the buildings of the city. Until 
within a recent period all passengers and cargoes had 
to be carried on shore in small boats and lighters, and 
even then, so extremely shallow is the water and so 
entirely unprovided were the people with piers, that 
everything had to be carted out of the small boats to 
the shore — the passengers in a high-wheeled vehicle 
which resembled a crockery crate on a cart bottom. 
This had a shaft fastened to the saddle of the leading 
horse, and hooked at its end in a ring, so that the rider 
could turn the animal around it as on a pivot and push 
the cart before the horse when going into the water, 
and then turn him around and pull the cart out when 
the passengers had tumbled in. The Argentines some- 
times call themselves the Yankees of South America, 
and certainly this arrangement savors of Yankee in- 
genuity. 

A few years before my visit the citizens of Buenos 
Aires saw the error of their way in permitting this 
primitive Spanish method of landing to continue. The 
perception of their duty to shippers and travellers was 
greatly quickened by the action of the business men of 
La Plata, the capital of the Province of Buenos Aires, 
no mean city, some twenty miles south of them, which 
is really an excellent port, with deep water, where the 
largest man-of-war can ride with safety. The merchants 
of La Plata constructed a number of fine docks, and 
made an eager bid for the commerce of the world. 
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This competition stirred up the Portefios as no regard for 
the convenience of the travelling and tradingpublic could 
ever have done. They set their engineers to work in ear- 
nest, and at an expense of $50,000,000 have altered the 
whole shore front of their beautiful city, and sent the 
landing-cart into limbo. 

Where the adventurous tourist used to climb out of 
a rocking row-boat into a springless, high-wheeled cart, 
at the imminent risk of catching a ducking, or of faring 
worse, may now be seen a fine mole, extending a hun- 
dred yards into the water. At this point begins a 
broad river-side promenade, which is adorned with 
beautiful parks, fountains and squares, and designed to 
run for several miles along the borders of the river. 
When completed it will form one of the finest drive- 
ways and promenades in the world. 

In addition to this, a capacious ddrsena, or canal, has 
been cut for half a mile into the heart of the lower part 
of the city, about 200 yards wide, and twenty or twenty- 
five feet in depth, on the sides of which good landing 
piers have been constructed. This is near the mouth 
of the little Riachuelo, or the Boca, as it is commonly 
called, in which a vast number of vessels formerly 
crowded. On the other side of the Boca a similar 
ddrsena is to be dug. The channel between these land- 
ing places and the deep water of the Plata is kept con- 
stantly dredged, so that now by artificial construction 
Buenos Aires has remedied the ancient Spanish blunder, 
and become a good seaport, thus, at an enormous outlay 
of money, maintaining its commercial supremacy. In 
rambling about this ancient Spanish town one sees 
many odd things, as well as many beautiful objects. 
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Among the oddities are the narrow streets and nar- 
row side-walks in the older parts of the city. Through 
the narrow streets tram-cars dash at headlong speed, 
the driver lustily blowing a high-pitched cow's horn 
to warn pedestrians to keep out of the way. As 
you saunter along the streets, you are suddenly con- 
fronted by a gentleman, who thrusts his hat into your 
face and begs you por amor de Dios to drop a trifle into 
the crown. You have often, I presume, supposed that 
the beggar on horseback was a traveller's fiction. I 
assure you that in Buenos Aires he is a reality, and 
that he is duly licensed by government, as appears from 
the placard on his breast. Nobody in these countries 
walks if by any possibility he can contrive to ride, and 
horses cost only five or ten dollars apiece. Why should 
not the beggar ride ? He certainly sees no reason why 
he should not, any more than he sees a reason why you 
should not contribute something towards his support. 
The hornero: or baker, rides with two huge pannier 
baskets full of bread strapped across his sheepskin saddle. 
The lechero, or milkman, rides on horseback, his milk- 
cans on each side, his person wrapped in a gaily spotted 
poncho. If you prefer to make sure that your milk is 
not mixed with water or chalk, a man will drive his cow 
to your door and milk the unadulterated article directly 
into your pitcher. 

There are many handsome gardens, plazas, streets 
and buildings in this city, and its people have reason to 
be proud of their enterprise, their good taste and their 
educational institutions. The greatest danger to the 
future prosperity of the city, which now boasts of a 
population of half a million people, and of a harbor full 
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of ships bearing at their mast-heads the flags of all 
maritime nations, arises from the action of the river 
itself, as we shall see when we take one of the handsome 
steamers of La Platense, and proceed to the delta at 
the head of the Rio de la Plata. Unfortunately Buenos 
Aires is below the delta ; were it above, as New 
Orleans is, it would be safe. The lower end of this 
great delta, or riverine deposit, is only forty or forty- 
five miles above the city, and year by year it is slowly 
but surely creeping upon the town. In past ages it has 
been formed by the action of the Parana alone, but now 
it is greatly accelerated by the co-operation of the Uru- 
guay. Vast quantities of muddy sediment are swept 
down by the current of these two great streams. Every 
year the estuary grows shallower. The trend of the 
channel is towards the opposite bank, thirty miles away 
from Buenos Aires. Unless therefore some means are 
found, either by a system of jetties such as that 
employed to deepen the channel of the Mississippi at 
its mouth or otherwise, the calamity is inevitable. In 
process of time it is quite possible that Buenos Aires 
may be left high and dry, from ten to twenty-five miles 
from the Plata. The delta must find its way to the 
ocean, and this broad estuary become pampa land with 
a river from one-half a mile to a mile wide running 
through it. The only question is whether modern en- 
gineering is capable of compelling that mighty river to 
continue to wash the feet of Buenos Aires. 

I will not detain you with any lengthy description of 
this delta, by which we now pass for a distance of 1 75 
miles through one of the many channels by which it is 
traversed. All I need to say is that it resembles in many 
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respects the delta of the Mississippi — crowded with isl- 
ands, among which wind numerous creeks and bayous — 
much of it low and marshy — many of the islands 
inhabitable, covered with peach trees, which grow here 
in perfection. In looking upon these islands, we see 
for the first time something of the tropical vegetation, 
which will increase in beauty as we ascend toward the 
equator. The borders are fringed with grasses and 
aquatic plants. The smaller streams are arched by 
tessarias and willows whose pendent branches dip into 
the water and form a grateful shade for the boats of the 
peach-gatherers. Luxuriant thickets crowd upon the 
higher ground, and the atmosphere is redolent of 
delicate odors. Clambering vines with long racemes of 
purple flowers, the flaming scarlet of the ceiba, the white 
flowers and golden fruit of the orange, the pink and 
purple of the peach, mingle their gorgeous hues in such 
dazzling brilliancy that the eye would be wearied were 
it not relieved by the deep green foliage which spreads 
over all. 

Passing by the important towns of Rosario, Santa Fe, 
and Parana, we pass on for 700 miles to Corrientes, the 
capital of the Argentine Province of Entre Rios. As 
we go, we note the fact that mile upon mile of the 
country is uninhabited. Rarely do we see a farm-house, 
rarely a brick-making establishment or a timber-cutting 
station, still more rarely anything that may be called a 
village. Room for millions of inhabitants is left in its 
primitive solitude. We note also that the left bank of 
the river shows comparatively high land, occasionally a 
bluff, while the other bank remains low, now and then 
showing a bit of pampa, or sprinkled with meadows. 
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We shall have occasion to see that both the soil and the 
tributary streams of the left shore all display a different 
character from those of the other side. In the one 
case, the waters roll down precipitously from the neigh- 
boring gneiss and granite hills of Brazil, through a 
granitic and clayey soil ; in the other they start 500 miles 
away among the Andes, and flow lazily through level 
land of estuary deposit. In the one case the waters, 
though turbid, are yet fresh and sweet, even limpid in 
the shallows ; in the other they are dark, frequently 
quite black, loaded with saline matter and unfit to drink. 
A short distance above Corrientes, we turn abruptly 
to the right, and enter the upper Parana. Now a great 
change occurs ; the current grows so strong, that our 
steamer labors hard to make any headway. At the 
Island of Apipe, in latitude 27 south, a thousand miles 
from Buenos Aires by the river course, we see this 
great stream in all its turbulence. Here we encounter 
rapids which compel us to leave the steamer and travel 
by land. From this point nearly all the way to the 
junction of the Parnahyba and Grande, which unite to 
form the Parana in latitude 20 south, is a wonderland 
of rapids and cataracts, 20 or 30 at least, almost any 
one of which, if found in a civilized country, would be 
enough of itself to attract hosts of tourists. At En- 
carnacion we can take steamer again for a short dis- 
tance. Just opposite this place the famous botanist, 
Bonpland, while peaceably pursuing his beloved science, 
was treacherously seized by the Paraguayan tyrant, 
Francia, loaded with fetters, hurried across the river, 
and kept in captivity nine years. Here, too, we are 
reminded of another disgraceful fact in the history of 
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Paraguay, for we are now in the country of the " Mis- 
iones," the land of the Ilex Paraguay ens is, the yerba 
mate or Paraguay tea, which was first and most success- 
fully cultivated by the Jesuit fathers who came into the 
wilderness to Christianize the savages. Whatever may 
be alleged against the Order of Loyola for their political 
intrigues in Europe, in these distant wilds they were un- 
doubted benefactors to the Indians, for under their mild 
sway the savage was taught the arts of peace and led to 
habits of industry, of sobriety and Christian civilization. 
U nder the government of these devoted and self-denying 
missionaries, the wilderness blossomed as the rose, 
churches and villages sprang up in all directions. Well 
would it have been for Paraguay had they been per- 
mitted to continue their beneficent labors, but an insane 
jealousy sprang up against them in the capital of Para- 
guay, and after 150 years of prosperous culture, the 
missions were broken up and the fathers banished from 
the country by orders from the Court of Spain. The 
Communities were destroyed, the savages driven back 
into the forest and their native wildness, and the land 
became once more the desolate wilderness which we 
now traverse. 

Now for 100 miles we ascend this swift-rushing stream, 
passing high cliffs, over which nearly all the tributaries 
of the upper Parana plunge in noteworthy cascades 
and cataracts. Only one of these can we stop to partic- 
ularize, the magnificent but little-known cataract called 
the " Salto Victoria," or the " Hundred Cataracts." 
These falls occur on the Iguazu River, a branch of the 
Parana - , about twenty miles from its mouth. Passage 
can be had to within a few miles of the falls by a small 
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boat, though the boiling current and frequent whirl- 
pools and rapids make navigation very dangerous. 
For the last four or five miles by land the route is des- 
perately rough. One must scramble over broken and 
jagged rocks, crawl through dense jungles, over fallen 
tree-trunks, torn with briars, burned by the blazing 
sun and half devoured by mosquitoes. But the grand 
spectacle of these falls in all their grandeur well repays 
the traveller for the dangers he has encountered and the 
toils endured. Here are collected within the radius of 
a mile at least twenty streams of water, large and small, 
which pour over a precipice in one place 150 feet, 
in another 75 feet in depth, making a plunge of 
225 feet from the extreme top to the bottom of the 
chasm, or 60 feet of descent greater than Niagara. 
The falls have been divided by the German engineers, 
who made a survey of them in the year 1883, into three 
groups, the upper on the Brazilian side, a central 
stream, and the lowest on the Argentine side of the river. 
Above the falls the river spreads for a distance of three 
miles, then, running down by various channels, con- 
tracts to a mile, and in two broad streams, separated by 
an island, makes its first plunge on the Brazilian side. 
On the Brazilian side we have a horse-shoe fall similar 
in shape to Niagara on the Canadian side, 2000 feet in 
width on the brink. 

The falls on the Argentine side have a long, straight 
brink 1 200 feet is length, divided into numerous streams, 
all thundering down into the same deep chasm. 

These mighty masses of water finally combine in a 
leap down into a narrow gorge of overhanging cliffs 
500 feet in height, through which the whirling, seething 
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torrent rushes like the rapids of Niagara, throwing 
clouds of spray and mist into the air, and with a deaf- 
ening roar which may be heard twenty miles away. 

The numerous tributary streams pouring over these 
cliffs, together with the principal cataracts form such a 
bewildering mass of falls, that one is utterly over- 
whelmed with the sublimity of the scene ; and prob- 
ably for combined beauty and grandeur of scenery, for 
wildness and variety of aspect, the " Hundred Cata- 
racts" stand unsurpassed. 

Let us now ascend the river in the track of an ad- 
venturous botanist, Prince Maximilian of Neuwied, who 
passed over this route seventy-five years since. We 
might go a part of the way by water were it possible to 
procure a boat, but as our predecessor journeyed over- 
land we will take a troop of peons and mules and push 
across the broken country. At sixty miles distance we 
reach the great island of Guayra, where another cele- 
brated waterfall greets our sight, one which is second 
only to the Victoria Falls, but which I may not stop to 
describe. 

Yet another still further up lies in our path, the Falls 
of Urubupunga, before we stand upon the highlands of 
Brazil and find the spot at which the Parana begins its 
mad descent of 2000 feet of precipices on its course to 
the Atlantic. And now, " far from the madding crowd," 
we enter the vast primeval wilderness which has seldom 
heard the footfall of any other creature than that of the 
wild beast or of the roving savage, nearly as wild. 
Who can describe a Brazilian forest ? Who depict its 
solemn solitude, its dark, sombre glades, its gigantic 
trees, its dense and tangled jungles, its brilliant-hued 
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flowers, its masses of verdure, its profusion of vegetable 
life? Here are the giants of the forest, shooting 150 
feet into the air, whose trunks fifteen men with out- 
stretched arms can scarce encompass, and which are 
supposed to be older than the Christian era. Beneath 
their lofty arches one walks as if in cathedral aisles, in 
shadows scarcely ever penetrated by the rays of the sun. 

Now the gnarled roots of sylvan kings bar your pro- 
gress, and dangling lianas hang like ropes from their 
huge limbs. 

Again you are met by a dense mass of palms, of broad- 
leaved begonias and climbing vines which twine about 
the trunks of the trees and hang in graceful festoons from 
the limbs, sometimes so enveloping their hosts that they 
fairly overpower the strongest tree and choke it to death 
in their anaconda grasp. And the wealth of parasites 
which clamber over these tropical trees can scarcely be 
measured. Here are orchids of brilliant hue, of strange, 
grotesque form, which would be regarded as priceless 
gems in our conservatories, clinging to trunk and limb 
in such enormous profusion than one can scarcely see 
the bark, every fallen trunk and dead limb bearing 
such a host of forms that even the botanist is amazed 
at their number and variety. 

I four visit should happen to be in midsummer, per- 
chance we shall fall upon such a sight as this, a nearly 
leafless vegetation, even the palm almost denuded of 
its fronds, and encircled by stalks of desolate-looking 
cacti, which show little sign of the gorgeous flowers 
with which they will be clothed in the rainy season ; 
and, strangest of all, the bloated, bottle-shaped trunks 
of the Cavanilleria, found only in these wilds. 
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Escaping from these dense woods, the weary traveller 
is glad of a brief respite of repose beneath the branches 
of the Brazilian Araucaria. Its fragrant breath, its thick, 
needle-like foliage, the murmur of the gentle wind 
amidst its boughs, remind him of the grand old pines of 
his northern home. It is not a pine, however, although 
it belongs to the Coniferae. No pine is found in South 
American forests. The people there would gladly ex- 
change all their hard timber trees, their numberless 
polishing, dye and medicinal woods for those invaluable 
forests which we are destroying with such reckless 
greed. There is no substitute for pine as building tim- 
ber the wide world over. May God speed the time 
when an enlightened Government shall throw over it 
and its kindred timber trees the aegis of its strong pro- 
tection, and say to the avaricious wood-cutter : " Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther." But as we rest under 
the shade of this semblance of the pine, let us note the 
difference between it and the so-called " Araucarian 
pine," which grows in immense forests over Patagonia 
and the Chilian Cordilleras. The latter is much 
more like a cedar than a pine, but with straggling, 
short-leaved limbs which show gaunt and naked against 
the sky.* The Araucarias are the nearest approach to 
our conifers of which South America can boast, but as 
timber they are comparatively worthless. 

Now that we have rested, let us follow the groves of 
Araucaria. They will lead us out upon the brown rocks 



*The Brazilian tree, on the other hand, has thick, bushy-leaved 
branches which spread out almost horizontally, forming great fiat-topped 
heads. It is a much larger and far more beautiful tree than its congener 
of colder regions. 
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of the coast mountains, among which the Rio Grande 
takes its rise. Seamed with deep gorges, where the 
Araucaria finds a scanty soil, the broken rocks, heated 
by the torrid sun, rise in gloomy desolation. We can- 
not linger here. The deep shade of the forest is far 
more grateful. Turning southerly, we follow the 
smaller rivulets through the tangled mazes of the 
woods once more. At last we reach the distant limits 
of the Parana, and right glad are we to see the walls 
and spires of St. Sebastian and the gleam of the waters 
of its gulf in the distance. We throw ourselves under 
the wide-spreading branches of this splendid bread- 
fruit tree, and rejoice at the thought that our long trip 
in search of the sources of the Parana is ended. As 
we sniff the delicious, renovating sea airs, which are 
wafted across the land, we gaze curiously upon the lofty 
tree and its enormous balls of fruit. We thought that 
the Artocarpus belonged to the South Sea Islands and 
the Malay Archipelago. How comes it here? Well, 
like many another transplanted foreigner, it has found 
a congenial home far from its native climes, and in the 
gardens of South America, both east and west, it displays 
a vigor unsurpassed in its sea-girt islands. Refreshed by 
this brief outlook upon the Atlantic, we will take the 
liberty of travellers by photograph, and jump by a 
single bound over the immense distance we have trav- 
elled by mule-back and on foot to the junction of the 
Parana - and the Paraguay. 

At the Tres Bocas we again take steamer for Asun- 
cion and the upper Paraguay. A very different region 
now appears, as though we were transported to another 
continent. No longer a headlong stream, leaping down 
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precipices, but a quiet, somewhat sluggish river, with a 
current not over two miles an hour, with low banks, 
reminding one in its peaceful aspects of the lower 
Mississippi. Indeed this whole river, the Paraguay, is 
so much like the great Father of Waters in the United 
States that it might well be named the Mississippi of 
South America. On the right bank are low woods, not 
the dense high forests of the upper Parana or the Ama- 
zon, interspersed with marshes ; on the left, the rolling 
lands of Paraguay. Occasionally a native hamlet of a 
few houses comes into view, sometimes a town like 
Villeta, the great depot which furnishes oranges for 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo.* If you are fortunate 
enough to witness this as I did, at night, you will be 
treated to one of the most picturesque scenes on the 
river. The brilliant torches, the double file of women 
robed in white mantillas, each with her basket of oranges 
poised on her head, moving down the wooden mole, the 
merry voices, the hurried emptying of 5000 baskets of 
the golden fruit into great bins ; oranges rolling over the 
decks ; oranges eaten by the passengers ad libitum, by 
parrots, by poultry, by dogs ; oranges rolling into the 
water and devoured by the fishes, — altogether one of the 
most charming pictures to be seen upon this picturesque 
river. 

As we proceed, the river reminds us more and more 
of many parts of the Mississippi. Great floating islands 
of " Camelote," an azure Eichornia, one of the most 
common aquatic plants of this region, come down to 

*Here are stored enormous piles of this delicious Paraguayan fruit 
awaiting transportation. They are carried on board of a steamer by women 
along a narrow wooden causeway. 
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meet you, broken away from the banks by the current. 
Beautiful woodlands on jutting points stretch out 
into the water, to be succeeded by a wide expanse of 
water with a solitary tree, the graceful Timbo, standing 
upon the banks. Again you see the placid stream 
winding far into the distance, with a brick-yard, one of 
the most common industries in Paraguay, in the fore- 
ground, or, perchance, a brick barge loading on the 
river brink from one of the high-wheeled native carts, 
which has backed down in the water to the side of the 
boat. 

If you stop long enough at one of the small landing- 
places, you slip on shore, and wander into the interior. 
No mountains or highlands obstruct the view, but there 
is a special charm about the most characteristic scenery 
of all this region — the " campos." A campo is essen- 
tially a pampa, consisting of rolling plains rising 
occasionally into hillocks, covered with pasturage grass 
and broken with clumps of monte, or wood. Immense 
herds of grazing cattle wander over them. Such diversi- 
fied prairies cover the whole of the central and southern 
portions of Paraguay and the whole of its western 
territory, that extensive uninhabited region called the 
" Gran Chaco." 

As you wander by delightedly over this fertile grassy 
prairie, you enter one of the clumps of wood, and come 
upon a native Paraguayan house. 

The people are all out of doors — women, children and 
dogs. Men you do not see. Great lazy dogs the 
Paraguayan men are ; they are probably away at a cock 
fight, or loafing in some boliche or drinking-house 
where they love to while away the time in quaffing the 
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native carta and playing cards. No work will these 
lords of creation do so long as they have a real in the 
pocket. The wife must earn the living and support the 
family, and here, as elsewhere in the world, woman 
is faithful at the post of duty, however worthless her 
mate may be. 

The house is rudely constructed of palm logs, thatched 
with grass or covered with hides or old sticks, whatever 
comes handy. One or two heavy chairs or perhaps 
nothing but stools or blocks of wood for seats, and a 
rough board table, with several hammocks slung from 
the logs, form all the furniture ; the floor is of earth ; 
doors and windows there are none ; the cooking is done 
in that round brick oven, looking like a bee-hive, which 
stands in the yard. 

Nine-tenths of the population are of mixed Span- 
ish and Guarani Indian blood, and such are the people 
who now accost you. These women have the oval face, 
the olive complexion, the brilliant black eyes and long 
eye-lashes of Andalusia, and the coarse black hair of 
their Indian ancestry. They greet you with all the 
courtesy and hospitality of the Spaniard. Such as it is, 
their house and all it contains is at your service. Water 
and mate they will offer you, wine if they are able to 
afford it, and the inevitable cigarette. 

If you can speak Guarani, you will find them a merry 
set, and they will send round to all the neighbors and 
improvise a dance in your honor. If you can only 
speak in Spanish, they can muster enough to direct 
you on your way — " La Inglesa, no entiendo, Sefior." 

Resuming your voyage, you soon perceive that you 
are approaching some important place by the washer- 
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women on the banks. Laundr.es are not a native in- 
stitution by any means, but foreign residents have 
brought soap and water into requisition in all South 
American countries, and now the washerwoman is the 
herald of civilization. Quick to discern the means 
of earning a penny, these Guarani women have caused 
the sound of the laundry paddle to be heard all 
over the land. The first view of Buenos Aires 
shows you innumerable women, clad in white robes, 
squatted upon the river banks, and industriously rub- 
bing, pounding and patting clothes. This sight is re- 
peated all the way up the river at every town of con- 
siderable size. Wherever you may go in the country, 
at any wayside pool or brook, you hear the sound of 
laundry beating long before you come upon the beaters. 
The operation is invariably performed with cold water 
and out of doors. As for the ironing, well, the less we 
say about that the better. 

I used to think that my clothes were ironed in Para- 
guay by being sat down upon by the laundress. As a 
general thing, they were innocent of starch. You can 
get your things starched in Paraguay, if you will buy the 
starch at a high price, send it to the laundry woman, and 
insist that it be put in the garments, but you will find that 
3 r ou had better be content with limp collars and cuffs, 
•even if they are beaten into rags. Be satisfied with being 
than. Cleanliness is next to godliness, and a far-away 
next is about all that you may hope for in this country. 

Now comes into view the highest point which occurs 
between Buenos Aires and the capital of Paraguay, the 
mount of Lambare, a conical hill some nine or ten miles 
east of Asuncion, 300 or 400 feet high, at the foot of which 
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lies the famous chief Lambare, for whom it is named, and 
whose bones, long ago mouldered to dust, the supersti- 
tious natives hold in such dread that none of them can 
be induced to ascend the eminence above his grave. 

Next, " Haipaita Punta," a projecting headland of 
porphyritic rock, crowned with shrubbery, and backed 
by a low hill, meets the eye. 

We round this and are in sight of Asuncion, the oldest 
town in the South American continent and, there is rea- 
son to believe, the oldest surviving town on the western 
hemisphere. The boat anchors in the stream, though 
there are piers to which she might fasten. The rule 
everywhere along this river is to compel the passenger 
to get himself and his luggage ashore in a small row 
boat. No steam company cares enough for the comfort 
of passengers to construct wharves, and no sharp public 
opinion compels it to care. The people are content to 
submit meekly, as their fathers have done before them, 
to inconveniences and spoliations on the part of trans- 
portation managers which would not be permitted to 
exist a day in this country. On one occasion while at 
Asuncion I engaged passage to Buenos Aires, and as 
my servant was about to carry my traps on board of 
the steamer which was lying at the pier, we were ordered 
to go around to the water steps on the other side, in order 
to do which entirely unnecessary thing, I was compelled 
to take a small boat near the same pier and row just 
around the bow of the steamer, perhaps a hundred yards, 
paying the boatman two dollars for the service, though 
he angrily insisted on having twice as much. I had 
learned by that time that the regular fare for such ser- 
vice paid by natives was just fifty cents. How often 
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did I wish that an enterprising Yankee company would 
take half-a-dozen Mississippi steamboats which could 
land against the shore anywhere along this river as they 
do on the Mississippi, and ply a line between Asuncion 
and Buenos Aires. I believe that with such boats and 
with the promptness, ingenuity in overcoming difficul- 
ties and accommodating spirit proverbial among our 
managers of transportation, such a company would 
soon absorb all the business on the river. 

We cannot linger long in this ancient town, only 
long enough to take a look at its square, one-storied, 
stucco-covered houses, with great bars of iron across 
the windows, without chimnies, and with flat roofs cov- 
ered with curved red tiles, reminding one of Pompeian 
residences. We take a stroll along its unpaved streets, 
in the deep argillaceous sand, in which no sound of cart- 
wheels can be heard. No cab, no omnibus, no carriage, 
private or public, is known. You must either walk, or 
ride in the long, heavy, lumbering tram-cars, and one ride 
in them is quite enough to satisfy your curiosity. Lucky 
for you if they do not jump the track every 500 yards. 
The driver lashes his sorry-looking team of mules into 
a feeble gallop. Every bone on the back of the hard- 
worked beast stands out like an exclamation point to 
protest against the cruelty, and you feel like crying out 
in remonstrance when a craunching sound is heard and 
a jar ensues which sends you first sideways and then 
forward against the seat in front of you, and the whole 
concern suddenly stops. It is off the track, much to 
the joy of the mules I am sure, and much to the amuse- 
ment of the passengers, to judge from their looks. The 
conductor gets out and deliberately walks around the 
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car, looking under it first on this side and then on that. 
The driver gets down. He, too, peeps underneath at 
various angles. Then the two enter into conference. 
Several street loafers come up. They look underneath. 
Then they all have a general debate in Guarani. After 
ten minutes or so is spent in this consultation, which is 
all Greek to your ears, the men range themselves around 
the derailed car, take hold of its frame, and amidst 
many yells, first one lifts and then another, and finally 
by accident all lift together, but the car does not stir 
an inch. Then the passengers, who all this while have 
been sitting in their seats, long since inured to patient 
waiting by many experiences of the sort, and many of 
them laughing at the mishap, get out. Another effort 
is made, with no success. Another car comes up from 
behind, and one on the other track from the opposite 
direction. All the drivers, conductors and loafers lend 
a hand. Then with a frantic " arriba ! " the car is 
hoisted, and the end which is off the track is moved 
three or four inches, and settles down again into the 
sand. Once more " arriba ! arriba ! " from a dozen throats, 
and your vehicle is triumphantly hoisted into place. 
As you are in no hurry, all this lends piquancy to your 
ride. Then you vary the scene by a walk, and wonder 
at the variety of sidewalk which you encounter, now 
sunk below the street, now three feet above it, with or 
without a flight of steps to climb the higher part, as the 
case may be, now so narrow that men going in oppo- 
site directions find it difficult to pass each other, now 
covered with a pile of bricks or building materials, and 
again with its bricks all out of place and lying loosely 
.about like stepping-stones in a stream of sand. You 
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meet with scores of bare-headed and bare-footed women, 
with water jars or other burdens deftly poised on the 
head, policemen or soldiers (they are the same thing here), 
wearing a short dark blue sack ornamented with brass 
buttons, a cap of similar color, white trousers, bare- 
footed, with a sabre hung at the side. You see no ladies, 
for rarely do any Asuncion ladies walk on the streets. 
You pass many well-dressed gentlemen, who always 
salute you by touching the hat and saying, " Buenos 
dias." 

Enough for Asuncion. Let us take the Brazilian 
steamer which runs about once a fortnight for Cuyaba 
in the Brazilian province of Matto Grosso, near the 
head waters of the Paraguay. We pass many lagoons 
filled with that gigantic lily, the Victoria regia, many 
floating islands of camelote, many swamps, many patches 
of campo and monte. We stop a short time at Villa 
Hayes, named in honor of our President Hayes, who 
decided a boundary question between Paraguay and 
the Argentine Republic in favor of Paraguay. By de- 
grees the campos disappear and high land appears. Pan 
de Azucar, Sugar Loaf, a volcanic peak about 1300 
feet. high, is the beginning of a range of wooded hills 
and mountains which stretch eastward just north of the 
Paraguayan boundary to the river Parana. To the 
west is Bolivia, to the north the southwestern extremity 
of Brazil. In two days we reach Cuyaba, the principal 
town of Brazil in this region. 

From that point one may ascend in a small steamer 
150 miles farther, and from there in a canoe to the 
head waters of the Paraguay. A small lake, surrounded 
by beautiful Mauritia palms, is pointed out as the source 
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from which this great river flows. This stands on the 
water-shed between the Amazon outflow and the Plata 
system. The land is scarcely 500 feet above the level 
of the sea, and the water-shed so narrow that it is said 
a canoe may be easily dragged overland between the 
uppermost waters of the two great streams. Indeed, 
in seasons of heavy rains, many pools and marshes 
are formed between the two, and a little more would 
actually open a communication between them. 

The waters starting here, almost under the equator, 
wind their way by a gentle descent for more than 2000 
miles to Montevideo. Laden with equatorial heat, they 
carry down a tropical temperature to the ocean. A 
soft, genial climate, scarcely equalled anywhere in the 
western hemisphere, the sanitarium of all southeastern 
South America, is thus produced in Paraguay, half way 
between the extreme points. The climate of this little 
country is delightful beyond description, neither too 
hot nor too cold, free from epidemics and chronic dis- 
eases. It is a source of exquisite pleasure, of which I 
never grew weary, to bask in its balmy zephyrs and to 
watch its beautiful azure skies, which are not surpassed 
by those of Italy. The splendors of the southern cross 
and the Magellan clouds and other constellations which 
fill the heavens with glory at night, the magnificent 
moon-lit evenings and the sweet, fragrant atmosphere 
which tempts him to sleep out of doors, are to the trav- 
eller from northern climes something so enchanting 
that he fears to see the picture melt away as he gazes 
upon it. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the left or eastern 
bank of the river. Now as we descend let us give a 
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brief glance at the other shore. It is almost another 
continent, formed of alluvial deposit, much of the exist- 
ing land washed down from the Andes. This is the 
wild, mostly unsettled region of Brazil, Bolivia, Para- 
guay and the Argentine Republic, extending over an area 
of 270,000 square miles, and occupied mainly by tribes of 
roving Indians who have maintained their independence 
ever since the Spanish conquest. In this region the 
rivers Otuquis, Confuso, Negro, Pilcomayo, Vermejo, 
Salado and Tercero run through many leagues of low 
land from the Andes to the Paraguay and Parana. 
Their currents are very muddy and saline, and in many 
spots they are choked with a dense growth of grass and 
aquatic vegetation through which it is impossible to 
force a boat. Salt licks, muddy swamps, palmitas, or 
palm groves, dense thorny jungles, patches of large 
trees like the Lepacho and Quebracho, and many open, 
grass-covered campos are the prevailing geographical 
features. 

I have said that this immense region, all the way 
from Matto Grosso in Brazil to Rosario in the Argen- 
tine, is inhabited by tribes of nomadic Indians. Before 
finally leaving the country, we will call upon one of 
these tribes, whose only connection with the govern- 
ment is a quasi allegiance to Paraguay. The Catholic 
priest visits their abodes occasionally, baptizes their 
children and instructs them in the rudiments of the 
Christian religion ; but for the most part they wander 
from place to place and live by the chase. Here is one 
of their tolderias, a rough wigwam, capable of holding 
half a dozen or more families. It is made of upright 
poles, with other poles laid across them and covered 
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with a rude thatch. Pots and kettles hang upon the 
poles or lie scattered around the entrance. The In- 
dians themselves are clad in a blanket or piece of cloth 
which is fastened at the waist and drops to the knees. 
Seventeen of these tribes still exist, each few in num- 
ber, and apparently doomed in time to become extinct. 
The people we look upon are Lenguas. The cacique 
Cuira, is a stalwart man six feet in height, broad across 
the shoulders, with a commanding presence which 
would make a marked figure anywhere, and, withal, a 
man of great intelligence. His warriors are large, 
muscular men, and, though armed only with bow and 
arrows, are an enemy by no means to be despised. The 
Tobas are the largest among these. Chaco tribes, oc- 
cupying all the country around the Pilcomayo river. 
They are divided into a large number of sub-tribes r 
varying in size from ten to two hundred able-bodied 
men, each governed by a chief, who, however, has but 
little authority except in times of war. As a rule, these 
Indians bear a marked resemblance both in features 
and habits to our North American Indians. That 
they sprang from the same stock is, I think, quite evi- 
dent. Unlike the great nation across the river, the 
Guaranis, they have fiercely maintained their indepen- 
dence, often fighting desperately among themselves and 
always hostile to the Spaniards. They are slowly but 
surely diminishing in number, and dying out before the 
advance of civilization. The Guarani race, formerly 
the most enlightened of all the Indian population of this 
region, were at the same time the most peaceable. Once 
very numerous, they occupied the whole country from 
the Amazon to the mouth of the Plata. They submitted 
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to the Spanish conquistadores, blended with their con- 
querors, adopted the laws, customs and religion of the 
foreigners, and to-day their language and many of their 
ancient customs are still preserved in Paraguay. As 
between these two, the fierce, untamable savage who 
resists, and the mild native who accepts the influences 
of civilization, the Indian problem is solved. The for- 
mer must perish without remedy. The latter will sur- 
vive under higher conditions. 



